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mildest and most peace-loving. As far as his political
enemies were concerned he was never revengeful. He
was fond of the Croats and after the Oreb affair he spent
a fortnight moving about freely in the city of Zagreb.
The terrorists sent by Pavelitch to kill him were brought
to book, but there was no hue and cry, there were no
supplementary arrests. He did not sel^e the oppor-
tunity to have arrested hundreds of disaffected people
and have them tried and shot for supposed complicity
in the plot on his life. That would have been the course
in Moscow or Berlin or Rome. It was not Alexander's
way. He was a man of peace seeking, above all other
things, the reconciliation of peoples.

But Saint-Auban made a strong appeal, the sort of
appeal that would have swayed the average jury in
England and America, though the trial would never
have been conducted in that fashion in those countries.
It was highly necessary that after the prosecution and
the defence had spoken the judge should have analysed
these two speeches pro and contra. But no; Saint-
Auban was followed by his two assisting counsel who
reinforced his pleas. Then the President asked the
accused whether they had anything to say. They would
not add a word. The case went to the jury. The
President handed to the foreman of the jury thirty-two
written questions to which they had to find the answer
" Yes" or "No." Majority decisions would be accepted.
Unanimity was not required.

The principal questions were: Was there a voluntary
homicide of King Alexander and of M. Barthou? And,
if it was voluntary, was it premeditated? Was there
an attempt on the life of General Georges ? Were the
accused accessory ? Did Mio Krai aid the author of the
crime? Did Pospichil? Did Raitch?

On almost all counts the verdict brought in a majority
verdict of guilty; the answer "Yes." But Pospichil
and Raitch were not considered to have helped Vlada
the Chauffeur personally. And they considered that